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citizenship. In the Athenian educational ideal, these four aspects were expected to be
brought into a well-rounded whole in which all reached a perfect balance or harmony.
The ultimate goal was the achievement of those qualities of character that would
enable the individual to become an effectively functioning member of the democratic
city-state. Although the Athenian ideal of education called for harmonious develop-
ment of the intellectual, aesthetic, physical, and military powers of the individual,
different teachers were assigned the task of nourishing the several aspects of the
citizen's character. Differentiated educational institutions were in the making.
The development of physical ability was placed in the hands of the gymnastic
teacher (paedotnbe\ whose task was to develop physical stamina, grace, and health
through exercises in the palaestra. The boys were taught how to run, jump, swim,
throw the javelin, and wrestle. Considerable emphasis was put upon the ability to
control one's body easily and gracefully as well as skillfully. The boys exercised
individually or in pairs, and careful supervision was exerted to see that the boys were
matched evenly and played the game in a sportsmanlike fashion. Individual instruction
rather than a class or graded method of teaching seems to have been characteristic of
elementary education.
The teacher of music (citharist) was given the specialized function of developing
a sense of rhythm and melody. The boys learned to play the seven-stringed lyre, to
sing, to chant, and to dance. These abilities not only developed the individual's
aesthetic senses but also prepared him to take part in the civic and religious festivals of
his city. He could thus participate in the instrumental, poetic, and singing contests,in
the war dances, in the rites to the gods, and in family celebrations connected with
birth, marriage, and death. Most of the direct training for dancing was accomplished,
not in the schools, but in connection with the Greek chorus that was so important a
feature of the dramatic and religious festivals. A choregos (chorus master) was
appointed to choose and train the members of the chorus for the various public
occasions.
The teacher of letters (grammatist) concentrated on linguistic and intellectual
development. He taught the boys to read, to write, and to count. They learned to read
by memorizing the alphabet, learning rhymes and songs about the various letters, and
eventually reading from such books as the Iliad, Odyssey, Hesiod's Works and Days,
and Aesop's Fables. They practiced oral speaking freely in order to learn correct
pronunciation. They learned to write on wax tablets or papyrus as the teacher dictated
materials to them to copy. Counting was usually done on the fingers or with stones.
Sometimes the teaching of letters and of music went hand in hand, instruction in both
being gjven by the same teacher or by two teachers in the same school.
Beyond the three forms of elementary education just described, the Athenians
put considerable emphasis upon physical education and military training. State gym-
nasiums provided physical education of an advanced type, where youths from fifteen
or sixteen years of age concentrated upon achieving excellence in the sports of the
pentathlon, running, jumping, discus throwing, javelin throwing, and wrestling. Mili-
tary training was emphasized for Athenian youth from the age of eighteen to twenty
during a two-year period of cadet training. At this time the boys learned the methods
of defensive and offensive tactics, studied the topographical features of the country,